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a Memorabilia. 


JE have received, reprinted from the | 
Mariner’s Mirror, a copy of the lecture | 
on Pepys delivered by Mr. Kdwin Chappell 
last February before the Society for Nautical 
Research at Clothworkers’ Hall. A lantern- 
lecture, it is necessarily attached to the 
hundred and forty slides shown, in fact, as | 
the lecturer said, ‘‘ the lantern was made for 
the slides, not the slides for the lecture.” | 
This, however, makes it, even without the 
illustrations, a useful and interesting com- 
pendium of facts about Pepys—in particular, 
about the portraits. On the time-honoured 
vexed question of pronunciation, Mr. Chap- | 
pell declares his preference for ‘‘ Peppis”’ | 
as against ‘‘ Peeps,’’ considering that the 
Cockerell tradition, which favours ‘‘ Peeps,’’ 
having a break in it of a good half-century, 
is not to be preferred to that of all the sur- | 
viving branches of the Pepys family. Re- 
cent work on Pepys has increased the old | 
regret that the medical science of his day was 
not advanced enough both to relieve him of 
the fear of blindness and provide him with 
the means of continuing the Diary, for the 
most interesting years of his life were before 
him when he laid it down and, as Sir D’ Arcy 
Power has shown us, a prescription to coun- 
teract hypermetropia combined with some 
— of astigmatism, would have met the 
difficulty, at any rate for some years (vide 
cl. 49). Mr. Chappell castigates the mis- 
takes and the excisions of editors of the 
Diary in this lecture as he had already done | 
in the catalogue accompanying the exhibition | 


of his Pepysiana at the Annual General | 





| Pembroke cota “a 


}ils pouvoir s’unir alors ils 


the editor’s occupied the width of the page. 
Nevertheless, if he received not much recog- 
nition and in spite of hardship in the actual 
labour of transcription, must we not think 
that, after all, John Smith had a little corner 
in human enjoyment all to himself? 


E have been looking through ‘ A Reply 
to John Drinkwater’ by Messrs. Percy 


| and Ernest Allen—a vindication of the theory 
|that Edward Vere, 


Lord Oxford, wrote 
Shakespeare’s Plays. People who continue 
to think that ‘‘ the Stratford man ’’ wrote 
them mostly make something, in favour of 
that opinion, of Jonson’s lines in the Folio. 
Against that particular defence, Mr. Allen 
advances a suggestion we do not remember 
to have seen before: ‘‘ Another simple, yet 
plausible explanation—one wholly consistent 
with Elizabethan mentality, so prone to ex- 
ploit a double-meaning—is, that Jonson wrote 
the words ‘‘ Swan of Avon ”’ with his tongue 
in his cheek, and was actually referring, not 


| to the Warwickshire Avon, but to the Wilt- 


shire Avon, upon the very banks of which, 
at Wilton House—where Jonson had his own 
room—lived his friend and patroness Lady 
mother of the two brothers 
. . . to whom the First Folio is dedicated.”’ 
Well, well! 


MONG the ‘ Réponses’”? in L’Inter- 
médiaire for April 30 is the following, 


| which we ‘think will interest our readers: 


‘“Le ‘ Liséré Vert’ (xcv, 920).—C’est le 


| prince Albert de Broglie, si mes souvenirs ne 


me trahissent, qui a eu |’ideé de ce groupe- 


| ment de jeunes gens et de jeunes filles dans 


l’objet de faciliter leurs mariages, il en est 


| peut-étre encore le dirigeant. . . . On se réunit 
| tantét & Paris, tantét en banlieue pour de 


saines distractions; musique, excursions. 


| Chaque membre se repére au recours d’un 
q p 


numéro d’ordre ou d’un pseudonyme, mais 


| son identité et ses désiderata matrimoniaux 
/ne sont connus que de la seule direction. 


Deux candidats sympathisent-ils et pensent- 
se presentent 
isolément 4 la direction et si celle-ci estime 
qu’en principe le projet peut tenir (elle le sait — 
par les renseignements dont elle est nantie 
des deux parts) elle les transmet, ceux venant 


Meeting of the Society in 1931. He writes | de l’un & l’autre et réciproquement; elle n’en 


with just indignation of the virtual ignor- 
ing of John Smith, the transcriber, ‘“‘ who 
spent twelve to fourteen hours a day for three 
years on a task of extraordinary difficulty,”’ 
and, when the Diary first appeared, had his 
name in small type on the title-page—while |! 


fait rien au cas contraire, et les amoureux 


conviennent de ne pas poursuivre une 
chimére. . 
J’ai oui-dire qu’il n’enregistrait que 


d’assez rares succes. 
Comte F. C. G.’’ 
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Literary and Fistoriedl |! 


Notes. 


REFERENCES TO ‘ CHEVY CHASE,’ 
1548—1765. 
(See ante pp. 308, &27). 


29. Daniel Defoe. ‘A Tour 
Whole Island of Great Britain.’ 3 vols. 
1714-27. (Vol. iii also contains, separately 
paged, an ‘ Introduction to the Account and 
Description of Scotland’). 2nd edn. ‘‘ With 
very great Additions, Improvements, and cor- 
rections ’’ (by Samuel Richardson). Lon- 
don, 1738. 


(From ‘The Tour’), iii, 195. We had the 
Gane iot Hills so plain in Vi iew, that we could 
not but enquire of the good old Women every 
where, whether they had heard of the Fight at 
Chevy Chase: They not only told us they had 
heard of it, but had all the Account of it 
at their Fingers End; and taking a Guide at 
Wooller to shew us the Road, he pointed out 
distinctly to us the very Spot where the En- 
gagement was: here, said he, Earl Piercy was 
killed, and there Earl Douglas; here Sir Wil- 
liam Withrington fought upon his Stumps, and 
here the Englishmen that were slain, were 
buried, and there the Scots. 

(From the ‘ Account and Description ’), iii. 
116-122. [This is a vivid description of an 
ascent up Cheviot Hill, too long to quote in 
full. The following relates to the ballad, and 
is really another version, perhaps the original 
of the previous extract. ] 

Our Guide afterwards carried us to a single 
House, called Wooller Haughhead, 
the best Inn we met with, except at Kelso, 
for many Days Journey. 

Here we enquired after the famous Story 
of Cheviot Chase, which we found the People 
have a true Notion of, not like what is repre- 
sented in the Ballad of Chevy Chace, which 
has turned the whole Ballad into a Fable: But 
here they told us, what all solid Histories con- 
firm, namely, that it was an Inroad of the Earl 
of Douglass into England, with a Body of an 
Army, to ravage, burn, and plunder the Coun- 
try, as was usual in those Days: and that the 
Earl of Northumberland, who was then a 
Piercy, march’d with a like Army, and a great 
many of the Nobility and Gentry with him, to 
meet the Scots; and that both the Bodies, meet- 
ing at the Foot of Cheviot Hills, fought a 
bloody battle, wherein both the Earls were 
slain, fighting desperately at the Head of their 
Troops; and so many kill’d on both Sides, they 
that out-liv’d it, went off respectively, neither 
being able to say which had the Victory. 

They shew’d us the Place of the Fight, which 
was on the Side of the Hill, if their Tradition 
do not mislead them, 


thro’ the 


| two Stones which, 


which is | 


| Prod. January, 1728. Ptd. 1728(2), 
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Road, the Ground uneven and ill enough for ' 
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the Cavalry; ’tis supposed most of the Scots 
were Horse, and therefore, ’tis said, the Eng- 
ish Archers placed themselves on the Side 


of the steep Ascent, that they might not be 
broken in upon by the Horse. They shew also 
if as I say they are not 
Mistaken, are on the Ground where the two 
Karls were slain. 

In the 2nd edn., 1738, the diction has been 
revised according to the more elegant notions 
of Richardson. In the 3rd edn. of 1742, and 
in all succeeding editions, the two accounts 
of the visit to Cheviot Hill have been com- 
bined. The long account in the first two edi- 
tions will be found quoted in full in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, January, 1791, vol. 
Ixi., Pt. 1, pp. 9-11. This account is cor- 
rectly stated on p. 115 of the same volume, 
to have been considerably shortened in later 
editions. 


40. Alexander Pennecuik, Gent. ‘A 
Collection of Scots Poems on Several Occa- 
sions.’ Edinburgh: Reid: 1756. ‘ Elegy on 
Robert Forbes,’ pp. 135-8. 


We loo’d to see his Judas-face 

Repeating preachings, saying 

Unto the tune of Chevi-Chase, 
Shaking his head. 

Wha will we get to fill his place? 
For now he’s dead. 


grace, 


Two Alexander Pennecuiks are known (1) 
Alexander Pennecuik, physician and _ poet 
(1652-1722) ; (2) Alexander Pennecuik, died 
1730, probably a nephew of the first, poet. 
It does not appear to be quite settled who 
is the author of these verses, but the second 
seems to be assumed. 


41. John Gay. ‘The Beggar’s “nn 
1729, 
1733, 1735, 1742, 1745, 1749, 1754, 1760, 
1765, 1772. For full list of ’ performances 
see Nicoll, ‘XVIII Century Drama, 1700- 
1750,’ pp. 331-2. Act III. Sc. xiii. The 
Condemned Hold. Air xx. ‘Chevy Chase.’ 


42. John Kelly. ‘The Plot.’ Prod. 22, 
24, 25 January, 1734/5. Ptd. 1735. Ballad 
Opera. Air iii. Tune of ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 

43. R. Fabian. ‘Trick for Trick. A 
Comedy of Two Acts.’ Prod. May, 17365. 
Ptd. London: Watts: 1735. Air ix. ‘ Chevy 
Chace.’ 


44. ‘On Chiviot Hill.’ By a Youth. 
Signed ‘‘ Philorbanus. Tweed.’’ February 
(1736). Gentleman’s Magazine. Vol. vi 
(March, 1736). p. 158. 

In Northern climes, where Phoebus looks 80 


shy... . ‘ 
Huge mountains here, in formidable crowds, 
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Round giant Cheviot, 
clouds; 

The little hills, and humbler dales below, 

Tremble to see him in his garb of snow: 

His christal forehead purifies the air, 

Makes shepherds lusty, nymphs exceeding 
fair; 

From his shrill nostrills storms blow thro’ 
the year, 

And Chiviot Chase is all the musick here. 


45. ‘Hardyknute: A Fragment. Being 
the First Canto of an Epick Poem; with 


hide their heads in 


General Remarks, and Notes.’ London : 
Dodsley : 1740. 
P. 9. Our Author’s Versification, which | 


have reserv’d for the Subject of my last general 
Remark, has the same Form with that of 
Chevy-C hase; only Hardyknute is divided into 
Stanzas. This Kind of Verse, although less 
solemn and majestic than either blank Verse 
of heroick Metre, is nevertheless susceptible 
of great Force and Dignity. Whoever reads 
Chevy-Chase and Hardyknute must needs allow 
the Truth of this Observ ation. 

P. 14. [Footnotes to ‘Hardyknute’]. Full 
twenty thousand glittering Spears. Probably 
this Hint was taken from the following Pas- 
sages of Chevy Chase, which resembles the 
Messenger’ s Speech in several obvious Circum- 
stances. 

Lo yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

His Men in Armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish Spears 
All marching in our Sight. 

P. 32. On Norway’s Coast. The circum- 
stances in which our Author represents the 
Widows of the Slain, are mournful to the last 
degree - . . What comes the nearest to a Par- 
allel is the following Description in Chevy- 
Chase. [Quotes Chevy Chase, stanzas 55-56]. 


The author of ‘ Hardyknute,’ —— in 
1719 as an old ballad, was either Lady Eliza- 
beth Wardlaw (neé Halket), 1677-1727, wife 
of Sir Henry Wardlaw of Pitcruivie, or Sir 
John Bruce of Kinross, ? 1684-1766. 


46. Adam Milne. ‘ A Description of the 
Parish of Melrose.’ Edinburgh: 1743. 


P. 21. ... at Ancrum Muir, about five Miles 
South from Melrose, or Lillards Edge, as it is 
commonly called, from a Woman that fought 
with great Bravery there, to whose Memory 
there was a Monument erected in the Field 
of Battle, with this inscription, as the tradi- 
tional Report goes: 


Fair Maiden Lilliard lies under this Stane, 

Little was her Stature, but great her Fame. 

On the English Lads she laid many Thumps, 

And when her Legs were off, she fought upon 
her Stumps. 

I have seen the Monument, which is now all 
broken in Pieces. 


Ancrum Muir was fought in 1545, but the 


monument must have been erected many years 
later. The parallel with Withrington is 





obvious, and the oii of the broadside 
description of Withrington’s fight is also 
obvious. Scott, ‘ Minstrelsy,’ ed. T. F. Hen- 
derson, iv. 175, states that ‘the ‘‘ old people 
point out her monument, now broken and 
defaced. The inscription is said to have 
been legible within this century, and to have 
run thus: ... 7 Scott’s version differs 
slightly from Milne’s, to which he refers, 
and may be oral. 


47. Samuel Say. ‘Poems on_ Several 
Occasions: and The Critical Essays, viz. 
The First, On the Harmony, Variety and 
Power of Numbers, whether in Prose or 
Verse. The Second. On the Numbers of 
Paradise Lost.’ London: 1745. 


P. 167. *I'was an Injury to the First Author, 
in Him who publish’d the Present Copy of 
Cheviot Chace, to throw out the supernumer- 
ary Sounds, (as he thought ’em) in the Original 
Ballad, tho’ to do This he was oblig’d, at the 
same time, to burlesque the Sense. 

I own indeed that the Later Copy was fitted 
with great Judgment to be sung by a Party of 
English, headed by a Douglas in the Year 1524, 
which is the true Reason why, at the same 
time, that it gives the advantage to the Eng- 
lish Soldier above the Scotch, it gives yet so 
Lively and so manifestly Superior a Character 
to the Scotch above the English Commander; a 
Secret unknown to the Author of the Spec tator ; 
to which yet the principal Effect of the Ballad 
on the English is owing, who are taught to 
believe that they have nothing to fear in 
Scotland, but a Douglas; and a Douglas is now 
their Leader. For Brute Violence and Strength 
were the only Distinctions of Piercy; but true 
Magnanimity, Piety, Humanity, and Every 
Virtue adorn’d the Douglas. \ And this and 
many other Beauties are owing to the Re- 
viewer; but then he is to answer also for the 
only Absurdity in it; which the Spectator had 
reason to censure: 

For Withrington needs must I wail, 

as one in doleful Dumps; 
For when his Legs were Smitten off, 
he fought upon his Stumps. 
But the Old Ballad of Otterburn, in the reign 
of Harry the Sixth, has it: 
For Witherington my Heart was woe 
that ever he slain should be: 

For when Both his Legs were hewn in two, 

yet the kneel’d,, and fought on his Knee. 


This is the first reference since Hearne to 
Ashmole 48, which Say took to be an Otter- 
burne Ballad. Percy refers to Say’s com- 
ments, but errs in thinking that Say origin- 
ated the 1524 legend, which Percy contested. 

48. Letter signed ‘‘ Crito.’’ Gentleman's 
Magazine, September, 1753. Vol. xxiii. p. 
413. 


[Virgil misunderstood by the critics] But, 
of all examples, what pleases me most, and 
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seems to come nearest to the case in hand, is 
what I shall take out of an old English heroick 
poem, which, for its simplicity, and native 
beauty, and near approach to the ancient poets, 
is greatly admired, and highly celebrated by 
that able judge and grand master of poetry, 
Mr. Addison. After this encomium I need not 
be ashamed to own that the poem which I 
mean is Chevy Chase; in which we find the 
challenge, given to Lord Douglas, by Lord 
Piercy, thus accepted. 

’Ere thus I shall outlawed be, 

One of us two shall dye; 
I know thee well, an Earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, so am I 

which stanza, were I to turn into Latin verse, 
I do not know how I could do it better than 
in the very words of Pallas: 

Aut spoliis ego jam raptis laudabor opimis, 

Aut leto insigni; sorti pater aequus utrique 


est. 
49. William Maitland. ‘ History of 
Scotland.’ 2 vols. London, 1757, i. 567. 
i. 567 [description, from Froissart, of the 


battle of Otterburne]. This is the celebrated 
battle that was fought at Otterburn, on the 
2ist of July, anno 1388, commonly called the 
battle of Cheviot-Chase, from the noted ballad 
of that name. 

50. John Home. ‘ Douglas. A tragedy. 
Prod. Edinburgh, December, 1756; Covent 
Garden, March 14, 1757. Ptd. 1757. 

The prologue refers at length to the fame 
of the Douglas and Percy families: 

Who has not heard of gallant Piercy’s name? 

Ay, and of Douglas? 

But Home’s play has no connection with any 
of the ballads. 


51. ‘ A Letter to Mr. David Hume, on the 
Tragedy of Douglas.’ By an English Critic. 
London: 1757. 


P. 15. The Prologue, a learned allusion to 
the old song of Chevy-Chase. 


52. Oliver Goldsmith. The Bee. No. iv. 
Saturday, 27 Oct., 1759. ‘A Flemish Tradi- 
tion.’ 

Every country has its traditions, which, 
either too minute or not sufficiently authentic 
to receive historical sanction, are handed down 
among the vulgar, and serve at once to instruct 
and amuse them. 
ventures of Robin Hood, the hunting of Chevy 
Chase, and the bravery of Johnny Armstrong, 
among the English; of Kaul Dereg, among the 
Trish; and Creichton among the Scots, are in- 
stances. 


Goldsmith’s love of ballads is well-known. 
At least twice he refers to ‘ Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Last Good Night’ and ‘ The Cruelty 
of Barbara Allen,’ with happy memories of 
his old home. 


Of this number the ad- | 





| 53. Bishop Percy. ‘ Reliques of Ancient 
| English Poetry.’ 3 vols. 1765. Series 1, 
| Book 1. ‘The Ancient Ballad of Chevy 
| Chase.’ 

The fine heroic song of Chevy-Chase has been 
admired by competent judges. Those genuine 
| strokes of nature and artless passion which 
| have endeared it to the most simple readers, 
| have recommended it to the most refined; and 
it has equally been the amusement of our 
childhood, and the favourite of our riper 


years. 

Mr. Addison has _ given an excellent critique 
on this very popular ballad, but is mistaken 
with regard to the antiquity of the common- 
received copy; for this, if one may judge from 
the style, cannot be older than the time of 
Elizabeth, and was probably written after the 
elogium of Sir Philip Sydney: perhaps in con- 
sequence of the genuine antique poem. [ 
flatter myself I have here recovered the 
genuine antique poem; the true original song, 
which appeared rude even in the time of Sir 
Philip, and caused him to lament that it was 
so evil-apparelled in the rugged garb of an- 
tiquity. 

This curiosity is printed, from an old manu- 
script, at the end of Hearne’s preface to Gul. 
Newbrigiensis Hist. 1719, 8vo. vol. i. To the 
MS. copy is subjoined the name of the author, 
Rychard Sheale; whom Hearne had so little 
judgment as to suppose to be the same with a 
R. Sheale, who was living in 1588. [Etce.] 


In Series 1, Book 3, Percy published ‘ The 
More Modern Ballad of Chevy Chace.’ This 
text he took ‘‘ from the Editor’s Folio manu- 
script, compared with two or three others 
printed in black-letter.’? He then goes on 
to refer to the translation in Latin made 
by Henry Bold, of New College, at the com- 
mand of Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, 
“‘ who thought it no derogation to his epis- 
copal character to avow a fondness for this 
excellent old ballad.’ 





Dovuctas Hamer. 


LUNAR CRATERS IN SCIENCE AND 
FICTION. 


KEPLER, VERNE, AND WELLS. 


| [t has been remarked that the prophecies 
of literature—aircraft and evolution in 

| Tennyson, for instance—are sometimes rea- 
| lised by science, but it is less frequently noted 
that the fantasy of science groping for the 
truth may become the material of fiction. 
| In Jules Verne’s ‘ Autour de la lune’ — a 
sequel to his popular ‘ De la terre A la lune,’ 

1865) — Michael Ardan, Captain Nicholl, 

| and Impey Barbicane, president of the Gun 
Club of Baltimore, engage in many a dis- 
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cussion While speeding toward the moon in | ut ita in profundo post tumulos egestos in 


their gigantic shell. 
Et, & ce propos, Barbicane rapporta a ses 
amis la singuliére opinion de Képler sur la 


formation de ces cirques. Suivant le célébre | 
i cratériformes | : 
A |e as é 

la main des | t paecua in 


mathématicien, ces  cavités 
avaient dai étre creusées par 
hommes 

Dans quelle intention? demanda Nicholl. 


| 


— Dans une intention bien naturelle! répon- | 
dit Barbicane. Les Sélénites auraient entrepris | 


ces immenses travaux et creusé ces énormes 
trous pour s’y réfugier et se garantir des 
rayons solaires qui les frappent pendant quinze 
jours consécutifs. 
— Pas bétes, les Sélénites! dit Michel. 
(Chapter xii). 
No further use of Kepler’s fanciful sugges- 
tion is made by Verne, whose adventurers 


circle the moon without landing on it. Before | 


seeing how this idea takes firmer root in fic- 
tion some thirty-five years later, we may go 
back to the German astronomer for a fuller 
and more authentic statement of his theory. 
Kepler speaks jokingly of ‘the existence of 
lunar ‘“‘ creaturae viventes ’’ in his ‘ Astrono- 
miae Pars Optica,’ (‘ Astronomi Opera 
Omnia,’ edidit Ch. Frisch, 1858-70, ii. 286) 
and again, in a work published four years 
after his death (‘Somnium, seu Opus Pos- 
thumum de Astronomia Lunari,’ divulgatum 
a M. Ludovico Kepplero Filio, 1634, p. 81; 
also Ludwig Giinther, ‘ Keplers Traum vom 
Mond,’ 1898, p. 156), he amuses himself with 
conjectures as to the reason for excavations 
visible on the surface of the moon — “‘ sui 
muniendi causa, tam contra humorem mus- 
cosum, quam contra Solis ardores, forte 
etiam contra hostes.’’ However, the most 
complete expression of Kepler’s hypothesis 
appears in his ‘ Dissertatio cum Nuncio 
Sidereo’ : 

_ Neque satis mirari possum, quid sibi velit 
ingens illa circuloque rotundata cavitas in 
sinistro, ut loqui soleo, oris angulo: naturaene 
opus sit an manus artificis? Nam profecto 
consentaneum est, si sunt in Luna _ viventes 
creaturae (qua in materia mihi post Pytha- 
goram et Plutarchum jam olim anno 1593. 
Tubingae scripta disputatione, inde in Opticis 
meis fol. 286. et nuperrime in supradicta geo- 
graphia Lunari ludere placuit), illas ingenium 
suae provinciae imitari, quae multo majores 
habet montes et valles quam nostra Tellus, 
ideoque mole corporum maxima praeditas im- 
Mania etiam opera patrare; cumque diem 
habeant 15 nostros dies longam aestusque 
sentiant intolerabiles, et fortasse careant 
lapidibus ad munitiones contra Solem erigen- 
das, at contra glebam forsan habeant in modum 
argillae tenacem: hanc igitur illis aedificandi 
rationem usitatam esse, ut campos ingentes 
deprimant, terra circulo egesta et circumfusa, 
forte et humoris in profundo eliciendi causa; 


| Moon ’ 


umbra lateant intusque ad motum Solis et ipsi 
circumambulent umbram consectantes; atque 
haec sit illis veluti quaedam species urbis 
subterraneae, domus, speluncae creberrimae, 
in crepidinem illam circularem incisae; ager 
medio, ut Solem fugientes a 
praediis tamen longius non cogantur recedere. 
(‘Opera Omnia,’ ii, 497). 

That H. G. Wells knew Verne is evident 
from a reference to Verne’s ‘ Trip to the 
in ‘The First Men in tthe Moon’ 
(190U), and that he borrowed from him may 
be surmised from the number of incidents 
which are common to both and which do not 
belong to the stock episodes of the highly con- 
ventionalised lunar voyage. Wells’s acquain- 
tance with Kepler may not have extended to 
the ‘ Dissertatio cum Nuncio Sidereo,’ but, 


| whether in the original or in a secondary 





source, he seems to have known more of 
Kepler’s theory of moon-inhabitation than he 
could have received from the short passage 
in Verne. 

In elaborating on the German astronomer, 
Wells has his two travellers, Bedford and 
Cavor, who have reached the moon in a 
Cavorite-covered polyhedral shell, come upon 
a gigantic lid which slides sideways to dis- 
close a pit whose smooth vertical walls des- 
cend into the interior of the moon, with 
its tumultous hum of machinery and strange 
glancing of artificial lights. 

This “‘ great shaft” is one of an enormous 
system of artificial shafts that run, each from 
what is called a lunar “crater,” downwards 
for very nearly a hundred miles towards the 
central portion of our satellite. These shafts 
communicate by transverse tunnels, they throw 
out abysmal caverns and expand into great 
globular places; the whole of the moon’s sub- 
stance for a hundred miles inward, indeed, is 
a mere sponge of rock . . . The enormous cir- 
cular mounds of the excavated rock and earth 
it is that form these great circles about the 
tunnels known to earthly astronomers (misled 
by a false analogy) as volcanoes. (Chapter xxiii, 
cf. the similar underground world of Wells’s 
early novel, ‘The Time Machine,’ 1895). 

Two hundred miles under the moon’s sur- 
face lies the Central Sea, which is in per- 
petual flow around the lunar axis. The sea 
is navigated and all the cities are immedi- 
ately above it. The dwellers in these pro- 
founder caves are civilised and intelligent, 
but the Selenites, who live near the outer 
crust, are of a ruder stock, driving their 
mooncalves out to pasture when the sun 
warms the upper atmosphere. 

Inasmuch as the success of imaginative 
voyage literature depends largely on a 
verisimilitude which cleverly obscures the 
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distinction between science and _ pseudo- | temporum felicitate ubi sentire quae velis et 
science, Wells has perhaps erred in giving | quae sentias dicerelicet ’’ is also notable. 


his lunar caverns a vastness and intricacy of 
ramification which is obviously dispropor- 


tionate to the strength and skill of the Selen- | 


ites. : 
ite CoLEMAN O. Parsons. 


A GOLDEN AGE: GIBBON ON THE 
HAPPIEST PERIOD. 
N the ‘ 


writes :— 

If a man were called to fix the period in 
the history ot the world, during which the 
condition of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
name that which elapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus. 

I have seen this verdict on human felicity 
quoted more than once, but never the sugges- 
tion that Gibbon derived it from ‘ ‘om 
Jones,’ a work he is known to have admired. 
In Book xii, chap. 12, Fielding remarks :— 


The traditional ‘‘ golden age’’ happened, 
according to Virgil, Aeneid viii, 314-327, 
when Saturn was exiled from Heaven and 
found a home in Latium :— 

Aurea quae perhibent illo sub rege fuerunt 

Saecula. 

He found a crude hunting people with no 


| rule of life and no culture, and kept them 


Decline and Fall,’ chap. iii, Gibbon | 


| Athens and Rome had slaves: 


Mankind have never been so happy, as when | 
the greatest part of the then known world was | 
| of ‘transport, the inquisitions of the Press 
| which are the latest use of printing, and the 


under the dominion of a single master; and 
this state of their felicity continued during the 
reigns of five successive princes’ [(Nerva, 
Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonini]. 


was the true wera of the golden age, and the | 


only golden age which ever had any existence, 
unless in the warm imaginations of the poets, 
from the expulsion from Eden down to this 
ay. 

Fielding may have read Bacon’s ‘ 
ment of Learning,’ Book I, 2:— 


This 
of the earliest views of the 
‘noble savage.’? Those who have chosen 
periods of high civilisation in thought as the 
happiest, such as the flowering time of 
Athens, ignore the poor, who in Goldsmith’s 
repeated phrase ‘‘ weep unheeded, persecuted 
by every subordinate species of tyranny.” 
England still 
has slums. Conditions of thought are too 
large a question to raise here, but on the 
material side the cool dictates of reason may 
refer to the absence of tea and coffee and the 
wide range of cure and alleviation repre- 
sented by modern dentistry, surgery and 
medicine. Whether our vastly quicker modes 


from war and the greed of having. 
must be one 


‘ 


Whig | interference with private life due to the 


organisation of modern government make for 

happiness I do not presume ‘to determine. 
Considering Gibbon’s life, one might have 

expected him to put up a word for the 


| eighteenth century. In chap. lii. he notes an 


Advance- | 


Which felicity of times under learned prin- | 


ces, (to keep still the law of brevity, by using 
the most eminent and selected examples) doth 
best appear in the age which passed from the 
death of Domitian the emperor until the reign 
of Commodus; comprehending a succession of 
six princes, ail learned, or singular favourers 
and advancers of learning, which age for tem- 
poral respects, was the most happy and flour- 
ishing that ever the Roman empire, 
then was a model of the world) enjoyed: a 
matter revealed and prefigured unto Domitian 
in a dream the night before he was slain; for 
he thought there was grown behind upon his 
shoulders a neck and a head of gold: which 


(which | 


came accordingly to pass in those golden times | 


which succeeded. 

This story of Domitian is from the last 
sentence of his Life by Suetonius. There, 
however, nothing is said of a ‘‘ golden ”’ age. 
Domitian expected from the dream “‘ a hap- 
pier and more cheerful public state after his 
time,’’ which might well occur without posi- 
tive felicity. The expression of Tacitus at 


the beginning of his ‘ Histories,’ ‘ rara 


authentic record left by the magnificent 
Caliph Abdalrahman. In a reign of over 
fifty years he was beloved by his subjects, 
dreaded by his enemies, and respected by his 
allies. But his days of pure and genuine 
happiness amounted to fourteen. Here Gib- 
bon quotes in a foot-note ‘the ten happy days 
of the Emperor Seghed (Johnson’s ‘Rambler,’ 


| 203, 204) and adds complacently : — 


If I may speak of mvself (the only person 
of whom I can speak with certainty) my ree! 
hours have far exceeded, and far exceed, 
scanty numbers of the caliph of Spain; ca I 
shall not scruple to add, that many of them 
are due to the pleasing labour of the present 
composition. Vv. R. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 
277, 313). 


HATHEREIGH. 
This Church consists of a West Tower sur- 
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mounted by a lofty shingled spire, a nave & 
Chancel with equal aisles, & according to 
the usual Devonshire fashion no distinction 
of Chancel, or clerestory, & a south porch. 
The walls are of grey stone, some of the win- 
dow mullions of granite, and the Tower stuc- 
coed, the prevailing features Perpendr., as 
usual, but some traces of Decd. work. The 
Tower is embattled, is 3 stages in height and 
has an octagonal turret on the North side 
rising above the, battlement and pierced with 
some small quatrefoil apertures. On the 
West side is a plain moulded doorway, and 
above it a 3 light window. The next stage 
has a kind of obtuse lancet opening on the 
West side. The belfry windows dissimilar, 
on the N. & W. square headed, the others 
more resembling Decd. work. The spire 
though only shingled is of good outline and 
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lofty, altogether an unusual feature in Dev- | 


onshire. 
and waggon roof. On theS. side of the Nave 
is a projecting square turret, perhaps for 
stairs to ‘the rood-loft. The East end pre- 
sents the usual appearance of 3 equal and 
rather low gables. The Tower opens to the 
Nave by an arch rising abruptly from the 
piers, without shafts or continued mouldings. 
There are 5 Tudor arches on each side form- 
ing the divisions of the Aisles, 2 of which 
are within the Chancel, the piers are of 4 
clustered shafts, & of granite as well as the 
arches, on 'the S. side the capitals are gen- 


The S. porch has a plain gable | 
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the waste of space eastward or the last arch 
is set quite obliquely in the corner. The pul- 
pit has some good wood carving with vine- 
leaves &c., and the reading desk very good 
panneling of the same character. The Font 
is square upon a cylindrical stem, with 4 
shafts at the angles, and upon a square 
plinth. There are some encaustic tiles in the 
pavement of this Church. The ground in the 
Churchyard rises on the East side and the 
entrance to the Churchyard is by a gateway 
in the midst on some adjoining houses. 
There is a North door. The seats in this 
Church are nearly all ancient, with carved 
ends. The Western arch is flatter than the 
others. 


| Gould, pp. 190-1]. 
(St. Michael All Angels). 


The Parish of Heavitree is very extensive 
and joins the city of Exeter. The churches 
of St. David and St. Sidwell situated just 
without the walls of Exeter are dependent 
on the Mother church of Heavitree to which 
they are considered as Chapels though their 
parishes are very extensive. The village of 
Heavitree is principally situated on the 
road to Honiton from Exeter, at about the 
distance of a mile from the city. It is chiefly 
formed of a long range of buildings on each 


HEAVITREE. 


| side of the road, among which are many large 


eral, on the N. each shaft has a separate | 


octagonal capital. The windows are chiefly 
late Perpendr., and mostly square-headed, 
except the eastern ones which are, the cen- 
tral one of 5, tthe N. & S. of 4 lights, and 
the S. aisle near its East end is one of 2 
lights which is Decd., near which is a trefoil 
niche, with mouldings, containing a piscina. 
The roof of the Nave is waggon-shaped div- 
ided by ribs into compartments, and angels 
bearing shields supporting each rib. In the 
Chancel the ribs are set closer, with richer 
bosses, and the angel figures smaller. Over 
the part where was once the rood-loft, the 
roof is boarded, and ribbed in lozenge form, 
painted and gilt with a cornice of Tudor 
flowers. In the aisles the roof resembles that 
of the Chancel, in the N. aisle the cornice 
is richer & the angel figures very large. 
There is an extension on the N. side re- 
sembling a transept, now galleried and the 
lower part a vestry which contains an ancient 
chair and some good carving. On the South 


side of the Altar close to the East wall is | a! 
| screens of wood within the easternmost arch 
| on either side of the Nave. 


a trefoil-moulded niche with a piscina and 
8 foil orifice, which is well executed, but from 


and good houses. The Church is in a low 
situation to the South of ‘the main street. 
It is rather a large building consisting of 
a nave and 2 broad aisles of equal height 
and a chancel of small dimensions. The 
whole church is covered with ugly white 
stucco. It is entirely of rectilinear work. 
There is no battlement to the body. The win- 
dows are mostly of 3 lights having tolerable 
rectilinear tracery and dripstones externally 
supported by corbels or heads. The east 
window is late, of 4 lights, and with an ugly 
contracted arch. The south porch has 
a doorway with a _ very obtuse con- 
tracted arch having the architrave filled 
with square flowers. The interior is spacious 


| but appears too broad for its length. The 


arches to the aisles are worked richly but 
by no means elegantly. The architraves are 
profusely ornamented with square flowers and 
foliage, and the pillars of lozenge form with 
slender shafts at the angles and the inter- 
mediate spaces fluted, their capitals are of 
gorgeous appearance but in bad taste, being 
enriched with foliage interspersed with angels 
and other figures. There are some good 


The Font is 
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octagonal in form, the upper part being 
broadest and worked with pannels, the lower 
part with figures &c., but the whole is not 
elegant. The Church is well provided with 
pews and galleries. 
West end, is Rectilinear and embattled but 
of exceedingly plain work. 

1864. Heavitree Church has since 1830 
been in great measure re-built, the outer walls 
entirely so. It has been extended ‘towards 
E., the nave is now of 6 bays instead of 4 
and the Chancel added. The arcades have 
been raised as also the roof, but the 4 orig- 
inal arches and piers on each side remain, 
their mouldings display square flowers, 
wreaths &c., the shafts on the piers have 
capitals of varied sculpture, angels, foliage 
and other heads. The windows are all 
Perpendr., of 3 lights, the chancel and tower 
arches new, the former lofty on shafts; there 
is some good new painted glass in the win- 
dows. The Tower is untouched, low and 
mean, rising little above the present raised 
roof of the nave. It is of red sandstone and 
patched, having battlement, small buttresses 
and an octagonal stair turret at the N.E. ris- 
ing above the parapet. The W. window of 
3 lights. There is a good organ in a west 
gallery. The window has octagonal bases 
within to the jamb mouldings]. 

At Heavitree there are some old Alms 
Houses called Livery Dole built of redstone ; 
the buildings are low and of Rectilinear 
character with chimneys projecting from the 
main walls and rising high. The Chapel is 
small and of Perpendr. character but has 
the peculiar window of 3 lights at its E. end 
seen also at Broad Clyst, Little Hempston 
&c., which from ‘the form of its arch seems 
to belong to the Rectilinear period, though 
resembling Decd. tracery. The W. door is 
plain pointed, the N. and S. windows of 2 
lights square-headed and labelled. It is an 
elegant composition of 3 lights and there is 


one of the same description in Broad Clyst | 


Church. 
[Gould, p. 180]. 


Littte Hempston. St. John. 
10th April, 1845. 
A Church much resembling Staverton in 
general arrangement, the Chancel undistin- 
guished architecturally, but the aisles con- 
tinued along one bay of it. There is a South 


porch which is embattled and much loftier | 
than the aisles, and a Western Tower. The | 


stone is rather red, and generally disencum- 
bered of stucco. The aisles are embattled, 
as is the octagonal rood turret on the North. 


The Tower is at the | 


The Tower is lofty of true Devonshire kind, 
with a battlement, an octagonal turret al] 
up the centre of the South side and but. 
| tresses removed from the angles. There are 
three divisions by string courses, a three 
| light west window and a closed door. The 
beifry windows are double on each side, each 
with a plain obtuse head. The south porch 
has a parvise, the outer door is within a 
square compartment with elegant foliated 
moulding. The windows of the _ porch 
are of two lights, square headed and 
labelled. The inner door has a_ label, 
|the corbels formed by a mitred and 
crowned head, and with pannelled spandrels, 
| 





The most remarkable feature about this 
| church is that nearly all the windows have 
| the quasi-flowing tracery which 
| Sherford and in some other Devonshire 
| Churches. They are of three lights. There 
| are some near the West which are of 3d pd 
tracery, and the presence of decided 3d pa 
stained glass in some of these windows seems 
to prove them to be of that period. There 
is an arcade on each side of five 3d pd. 
arches. The eastern bay within the Chan- 
cel, the piers fonmed of four shafts with 
intermediate perpendicular mouldings; the 
shafts have octagonal capitals, some having 
foliage some not. The Tower arch is a plain 
tall one without mouldings. The roofs are 
coved with moulded ribs, bosses and flowered 
cornice. On the rood-loft the roof is boarded, 
panneled and painted blue with gilt stars, in 
it is a small original dormer window, which 
lighted the rood-loft. At the entrance of the 
Chancel is a good rood screen, extended 
across the aisles also, the centre part of five 
compartments, the others of three, with the 
usual tracery, vine-leaf cornices and pan- 
nelled spandrels painted and gilt. There 
are also parcloses. The rood door exists on 
the North. The Chancel has had its east 
end vilely modernized. In ‘the North wall 
of the Chancel is a large moulded pointed 
| recess perhaps a credence. The Font adjoins 
| the North west pier, the bowl octagonal, 
| diminishing on a circular stem which has 
la scalloped base. In the wall is the effigy 
of a knight in plate armour, with clasped 
| hands and a lion at his feet. On the North 
| side is a small door formed in a buttress. 
| The stained glass in the N window of the 
| Chancel is fine; in it occur heraldic shields, 
inscribed scrolls & figures of Saints. 

[Gould, pp. 191-2; Stabb, i., pp. 83-4]. 


| Hemvocx. St. Mary. 19 Feby. 1870. 
| his Church has Nave with N. and S. 


occurs at 
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with north Chapel, West 


aisles, Chancel 
the public path 


Tower and South porch, 
being on the South. 

There are some points of interest and the 
Church rather varies from the common local 
type. The Nave and Aisles are very wide 
and there is no clerestory. 

The roofs are high pitched and open. The 
arcades dividing the Nave have each 3 wide 
pointed arches on octagonal pillars. The 
South aisle has some Decd. windows of 3 
lights, that at its E. end having a wheel 
in the head. In the N. aisle the windows are 
Perpendr., of 3 lights. The arch to the 
Tower is a very plain one, much concealed 
by a wooden partition. At the East end 
of the South aisle is a stone bracket and a 
piscina having trefoiled arch. The Chancel 
arch is pointed springing from the wall. On 
each side of it is a squint or hagioscope in 
the wall into the Chancel. The Chancel is 
narrower than the Nave. Its E. window has 
3 lights without cusping, doubtful whether 
original. 

On the S. of the Chancel is a _ square- 
headed window of 3 lights having a Decd. 
character. 

The N. aisle opens into the North Chapel 
of the Chancel by a continuous pointed arch. 
The latter opens to the Chancel by a curious 
arch, if it be original, which appears to be 
of early Decd. character. 

The arch has mouldings but is stilted and 
is sub-divided by a central shaft into two like 
shaped arches, ‘the central spaces between 
their heads having tracery in form of a 
pierced quatrefoil. 

There is a Perpendr. window of 4 lights, 
square-headed in the N. chapel and east- 
ward a vestry. This portion has the ap- 
pearance of having been rebuilt in 1847, 
when the Church was much altered and re- 
paired. The pews are low with poppy-head 
ends, but have doors. The Font is Norman, 
the bowl square of maryle partly worn and 
mutilated on a stem of 4 circular detached 
shafts having nicking and base mouldings. 
At the angles of the bow] is some rude foli- 
age in low relief; on the bowl is some plain 
arcading with semi-circular arches. The 
Tower is curious and its lower part. seems 
to be early. It has on both N. and S. a 
low adjunct opening to it by a rude semi- 
circular arch on imposts; the adjunct on th 
S. has been modernized and an embattled 
parapet added. The Tower is without but- 
tresses and West door. The W. window is 
a Perpr. addition of 3 lights and the belfry 


windows also Perpr., are square-headed of 
2 lights. There are two string-courses and 
an embattled parapet. The roofs of the 
Chancel are covered with slates and the 
gables are high. The porch has the outer 
door arch on shafts. 

The squint on the S. has a small trefoil 
arch. The North adjunct is gone but the 
arch remains. 

[Gould, p. 192; Stabb, ii., p. 93]. 

HicHwWeek. All Saints. 

This Church stands on an eminence, at 
about a mile distant from the town of New- 
ton Bushel. It is of local Perpendr. charac- 
ter and in general arrangement resembles ‘the 
neighbouring Churches, affording however 
rather a coarse specimen than otherwise. It 
consists of a plain West Tower, a nave, un- 
divided chancel and side aisles. The Tower 
is very coarse and ordinary, of 3 stages, with 
a battlement and square headed belfry win- 
dow. The aisles are carried Westward along 
part of the Tower. The S. aisle is embat- 
tled, the roofs of the Nave and Aisles are 
distinct and the Chancel is advanced a little 
to the eastward. The Southern windows are 
of 3 lights, late & ugly. Those on the N. 
are also of 3 lights but have good tracery, 
and a little stained glass. The Kast window 
of 'the S. Aisle is of 4 lights, and throughout 
is formed from the exterior an entrance up 
steps to the gallery pew. The body and 
Tower are entirely stuccoed. The Nave is 
separated from each aisle by 4 moulded 
pointed arches of unequal dimensions, the 
piers of lozenge form with shafts having 
octagonal capitals. The Font is very im- 
properly placed within the altar rails, and 
is good Perpendr., one of octagonal form 
panneled with shields, the shaft has small 
columns at the angles, and tracery which has 
almost a Decd. appearance. The pews are 
high and ugly. From the Churchyard is a 
fine view over the Teign. 84 feet long, in- 
cluding tower, which is 55 feet high and 
has 6 bells, said to have been built 1428, 
when the Cemetery was first used. Some 
small] portions of stained glass appear in the 
windows of the N. aisle with armorial 
shields, and figures of S.S.—and emblems of 
tthe passion. 

The S. Aisle has a flowered cornice to the 
roof. The N. doorway has plain shafts. 
Here is a Fine Yew Tree. . 

[Gould, p. 193]. 


T. Cann HvGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 
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(oNSPIR IRACY OF MAUD DE VERE. 
’ In May, 
Oxford, being suspected of seeking French 
aid to destroy Henry IV, suffered loss of her 
lands and liberty. Various commissions 
issued for the arrest of her confederates, 
among whom were said to be the Abbots of 
St. John of Colchester and St. Osyth, John 
Staunton, William Blythe and Robert Boleyn 
| Pat. Rolls]. The confession of John Staun- 
ton provides an interesting example of 
English : 

I John Staunton knowleche & saye to fore 
syre William Coggeshale, John Cursoun, 
Elmyn Leget, Rauff Leek, coron’e of Notyng- 
h’m that on Seturdaye to fore Crystemasse, 
Boloygne cam to me in the halle of Bente- 
leyghe & seyde that the countasse of Oxenford 
wolde that I schuld rydyn whit William Blithe 
to Gyppeswich to schewyn hym the countre & 
the coost and I the forsayde Staunton went to 
my lady to wytyn [know] zefe [if] hit were 
here wyll & sche seid ze,l and payud [prayed] 
for here loue that he schuld gone whit hym 
& schewe hym the countre like as William 
schuld tellyn, and do there aftur as he wolde 
sey me. And vp on that comaundement I 
the forseyd Staunton rode forth wyth Wyllyam 
and comunid by the wey and schewyd hym 
qwat brygges weren in the wey and ledde hym 
to Caldewellehyll and schewyd hym the com- 
ynge from Herewyche for rydyng and comyng 
of Frenchemen. And wen thys was do we 
rydyn to Colchestre on the nexte day to oure 
bed (?) and on the monday crystmasse euyn 
was last [1403] we comyn ageyn to Benteleyghe 
to Euensong. Qwat William Blythe tolde my 
lady aftur I can nouht seyn. And as touchyng 
the comyng be the wey was for to kepyn 
Frenchemennes aryuyng [arriving] and for to 
sawe the bekenes [beacons] be the coost that 
the countre schuld not be ware of here aryuyng 
for Isabell that was qwene 
at Herewyche and there abydyn whyt a c’teyn 


powere and the countesse schuld abyden wyth | 
Frenchemen | 


hyr. And the remenaunt of 
schuld aryuyn in Suffolk syde and William 
Blythe and I schulde haue gydud hem to ward 
Norhampton to meton there whit Richard that 
was kyng the wyche we seyde had be on Ilyffe. 
And ouermore I knewe of hertys [King Rich- 
ard’s badge] weren made for qwyche the coun- 
tesse leyde a sensure of seluer and gylt to 
wedde to Neel goldsmyth to qwyten ornit 
[ornament] the hertes that weren .of kyng 
Rychard lyuere [livery] and vp on thys rydyn 
we cam to seynt Johnes Abbeye of Colchestre | 
and William Blythe spake whit the Abbot and | 
I suppose he tolde hym of thys deyng for he 
was ryght gladd and the s’uauntes made vs 
gode cheer, Veel and Sumpter2 and seyde we 

1 In the above abstract, bg letter 
has been represented by ‘ 


2 Two of the aera 
doned. 





“ce 


yogh 2? 


afterwards par- 


1404, Maud de Vere, Countess of 


schulde aryven | 





weren welcome I suppose for the same cause, 
And that this Bylle is soth I haue wrytyn hit 
whit my owyn hand thys same Seturday next 
aftur corpus xpi day 3 May 1404]. 

(K.B. 27, 575, Rex m. 5), 

The Patent Rolls, 5 Dec., 1404, record the 

pardon of the Countess and restitution of her 
lands. John Staunton and the others were 
also released. 

C. L’ EsTRANGE Ewen. 


STEPHEN CRANE DISCOVERY. — I 
wish to record in ‘ N. and Q.’ a hitherto 
unknown newspaper despatch of considerable 
length telegraphed by Stephen Crane to the 
Philadelphia Press on Jan. 6, 1897. This 
report, a graphic recital of the sinking of 
the filibuster steamer, Commodore, on which 
Crane sailed with other war correspondents 
and Cuban sympathizers, gives an account 
of the actual experiences on which Crane 
based his great short-story, ‘ The Open Boat.’ 
None of the numerous biographical and criti- 
cal studies of Crane mentions this early fac- 
tual account, nor have any bibliographers or 
investigators appeared to be aware of its ex- 
istence. Thomas Beer’s novelistic (and un- 
even) biography, the longest analysis of the 
American realist thus far, makes no mention 
of the report. It is to be reprinted by the 
Spiral Press. 
JouHN Howarp Brrss. 
[Our correspondent’s communication is dated 
April 25, 1933]. 


HE ‘D. N. B.’ AND THE SURVEYORS 
OF THE NAVY.—One would expect to 
find some account of the designers of the his- 
toric battleships of the eighteenth century in 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ but there is nothing, so far 
as I can see, about Sir Jacob Acworth, Sir 
Thomas Slade, Sir John Williams, Edward 

| Hunt, or Sir William Rule. 

R. S. B. 


'HANGING LONDON. — (1) Merchant 

Taylors’ School. Founded in Suffolk 
Lane, City, it removed ‘to Charterhouse 
Square in 1875. A useful drawing of the 
old hall is in the Sunday Times, 19 Mar., 
| 1933, p. 18, the school having been moved to 
new buildings at Sandy Lodge, Herts., in 
that month. 

2. Royal Army Clothing Depot, Grosvenor 
Road. This will be sold by auction on 25 
May. An account of its work is given by 
Frank Lamburn in ‘How Our Army is 
Clothed ’ (Pearson’s Magazine, vol. i. (1896), 
518-523. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OTHERHAM THEATRE.—In the Sher- 
field Register for the year 1777-78 I have 
found several advertisements for ‘ The 
Theatre, Rotherham.’’ Is anything known of 
the situation and the history of this play 
house? The manager was apparently a 
certain Welch, who, in February, 
promised a benefit performance for the Anti- 
Slavery movement, ‘‘ if any gentleman will 

step forward and give it support.’’ 

FREDERICK T. Woop. 


TOCKTON THEATRE.—In ‘N. and Q.,’ 


cl. 227, it was stated that the playhouse | 


at the Green Dragon, Stockton-on-Tees, was 
opened by Thomas Bates in 1776; but Heavi- 
sides’ ‘ History of Stockton on Tees,’ on 
which this note claims to be based, gives the 
date as 1768, while Brewster’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Stockton ’ (1796) states that it 
was 1770. Which is correct ? 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 

KIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—I wish to 
collect information on private theatrical per- 
formances during the eighteenth century, 
and should be grateful if any correspondent 
could give me help or put me in touch with 
any material that might prove useful. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
ORDON OF TOBAGO: ‘L.S.’’ — What 


signature ? 
will, ‘‘ James Gordon, L.S.”’ 
mean ? 

I am anxious to trace this James Gordon’s 
ancestry. He had a property, called ‘‘ Golds- 
borough,” in Tobago. He returned to Lon- 
don in 1788, and married a Miss Sarah Ann 


What does it 


Mackay ; then returned to Tobago, where his | 
daughter Sarah Ann Gordon was born. He | 
was back in London in 1795, when his son, | 


James Alexander Gordon, was born. His 
wife was a daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Mackay—who were in business (trade of 
some sort) in Piccadilly. Besides this daugh- 
ter the Mackays had two sons John and 
Spencer, and a niece, of the surname of 
Sutherland, in Mickle Ferry, Sutherland. 
James Gordon’s wife died in their house in 
Sloane Street in 1804. James Gordon went 
back to Tobago after her death, but soon re 
turned to London, and died in his house in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1788, | 
| alive in 1805. 


Goldsborough in Tobago, which was sold for 
£20,000 in 1816, his house in Sloane Street, 
and ‘‘ property in France.’’ He left legacies 
to his brother Robert Gordon, and his sisters 
Bessie and Isabel, who were living in Strath- 
naver, Sutherland. 

I append a pedigree; I do not know the 


| Sequence in age of James Gordon, L.S., and 


his brother and sisters. 

—— Gordon, had issue: 

I. Robert Gordon of Accoboll-Strathnaver, 
(Mr. Douglas Gordon thinks 
he may be the ancestor of the Gordons of 


Rossall). 

II. James Gordon, of Goldsborough, 
Tobago [vide supra]. He had issue: 

i. James Alexander Gordon, b. London, 


1795; m. 1st Harriet Charrington; 2nd in 
1851, Elizabeth Brandreth, and had issue : 

1. James Edward Henry Gordon ; in 1878 
Alice Mary Brandreth ; d. 1878 (his widow 
married the present Lord Danesfort) hav- 
ing had issue: 

1. James Geoffrey Gordon, b. 1881 — 
now Bishop of Jarrow. 

2. Peter Christian Gordon, b. 1886 — 
married and has issue. 

la. Dorothy Frances Gordon, b. 1880. 

2. Arthur Byrom Gordon, d. 1914 — mar- 
ried and has issue. 

la. Eva Gordon, d. 1892. 

i.a. Sarah Ann Gordon, b. Tobago, 1790; 
d. 1846. 
Ia and Ila, Bessie and Isabel, both living 


| at Strathnaver, Sutherland, 1805. 
do the letters “ L.S.’’ stand for after a | 


An ancestor of mine signed his | 


AN ENQUIRING GORDON. 


RWIN OF STREAMSTOWN.—I should be 
grateful for a fuller pedigree than that 
given in Miscellanea Heraldica et Genea- 
logica (2nd series, vol. ii.) of the Ormsbys 
of Castle Dargan, Co. Sligo, during the eight- 
eenth century, especially data bearing on the 
parentage of the wives, and the marriages 
of the daughters of the family. I wonder, 
too, whether any reader can shed light on the 


| parentage of Jones Irwin, of Streamstown, 





Sloane Street in 1806. By his will, he left | 


Co. Sligo (High Sheriff, 1751). He was 
nephew of John Irwin, of Lisballely, Co. 


Shgo (whose will was proved 1750). The 
Christian name Jones is said to have come 
into the family through an intermarriage 
with Jones of Stone Park, ©o. Roscommon. 
A Henry Irwin of Streamstown is on the roll 
of High Sheriffs of Co. Fermanagh for 1722. 
If the designation is correct, he may have 
been the father of Jones. 

I know that the account in Burke of the 
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Roscommon Irwins shows an intermarriage 
with the Jones family, but this does not seem 
to have any bearing on the Streamstown fam- 
ily. 

I have reason to believe that a connection 
may have existed between Jones Irwin and 
the Gordon family, probably through the 
marriage of Sir Miles Crouly, an Irish 
knight, sometimes called Count de Crolly, 
with Anne, dau. of Lewis, drd Marquess of 
Huntly. 

Epwarp STEWART GRay. 


UINED CHURCHES RESTORED TO | 


USE.—A considerable number of churches 
in ruins have in recent years been restored 
to use, for example: the chapel in Dover 
Castle; the chapel on St. Catherine’s Hill, 
near Guildford; the cathedral in Iona; the 


chapel of Holyrood Palace; the old church | 


at Chingford, Essex; and, by the Roman 
Catholics, Buckfastleigh, Devon. Other 
monastic buildings, such as 
Abbey, Whatley Abbey, and those at Faver- 
sham, Kent, have been taken over by the 
Church of England. Could the list be ex- 
tended ? H. W. U. 


OHN RENNIE, OF LEE, KENT.—I have | 


before me a small book, ‘ Insect Architec- 
ture,’ second edition, London: M. A. Nat- 
tali, 23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
MDCCCXLVI. 
woodcuts. 


the initials J. R., are by John Rennie, 

A.M., A.L.S., Lee, Kent.’’ 
about this John Rennie? 
H. W. U. 

SALOME, DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS. 

—In a note to his poem in Siler Scintil- 

lans, pt. ii., no. 21 (beginning ‘‘ Vain, sin- 


ful art... ’’) Henry Vaughan the Silurist | 


writes: ‘‘ Her name was Salome; in passing 
over a frozen river, the ice broke under her, 
& chopt off her head.’’ 

What authority can be adduced for this 
strange story? Or where can Vaughan have 
got the legend ? 

There is a Latin epigram (8 eleg.) on the 
same fate of a Thracian boy (‘‘de puero 
glacie perempto’’) to be found in Riese, 
* Anthol. Lat.’ ii., no. 709, attributed both 
to Julius Caesar and to Germanicus, and 


itself parallelled by a Greek epigram attri- 


buted to 
542. 


*« Flaccus,’’ ‘ Anthol. Palat.’ 7, 


S. 


It is illustrated with a few | 
No author’s name is given, but | 
on p. 6 it is stated that ‘‘ The original observ- | 
ations in this volume which are marked by | 


What is known | 


JOKES BY THOMAS HOOD.—1. In the 

twelfth ‘ Roundabout Paper ’ (December, 
1860), Oxford Edn., vol. xvii. p. 465). 
Thackeray ‘tells of a joke made by Hood at a 
| dinner of the Literary Fund, upon a lost 
snuff-box. But Thackeray suppresses the 
joke. Is it known what this joke, ‘‘ not a 
very good pun,’’ (he says) was? Or can the 
whole paragraph be a pure hoax of Thack- 
eray’s, intended to tantalize? 

2. Hood supplied 


somewhat well-known mock titles for dummy 
book-cases at Chatsworth. Some of these may 
| not be so very well known now, and it is barely 
possible that one or two, such as Bish’s Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand may have become 
unintelligible to more than the common ignor- 
amus—(Prof. Saintsbury). 


As a common ignoramus, I should be grate- 
ful for some light on the humour of the 
sample quoted, to me unintelligible. 





Glastonbury | 


EAK: SIDEBOTHAM.—In Oliver Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Non-Conformist Register,’ 1644- 
| 1752, there appears this entry: “‘ Mr. Peter 
Peak of Manchester and Mrs. Sidebotuam 
| married December 4th, 1712.’’ Later: “ Mr. 
Peter Peak of Manchester [presumably the 
same as above] died about June 9.”’ The 
| exact date of his death is not given, but from 
| other entries, it was very probably in 1721. 
I should be very glad of any information 
about Mr. Peak or Mrs. Sidebotham or about 
the family of either. 


M. A. H. 


HE TUNNY.—I should be glad to know 
anything about the tunny from the point 
| of view of the economic history of the Medi- 
| terranean. Has the fish ever been an article 
of commerce beyond the Mediterranean area? 
| Are there any old records of how its flesh 
was cooked or preserved? Anything cvn- 
cerning it—any references in books or news- 
papers—between classical times and the nine- 
teenth century, would be welcome. a 


MANt FAMILY. — Captain G. F. Mant 

married, 3 Feb., 1836, my kinswoman, 
Mary Emily (born 18 Dec., 1815), fourth 
child of James Anderson of Bridgend, by his 
wife, Margaret Clementina Dalgairns, and 
| had issue: 1. George, born 1836; 2. Charles, 
| born 1840. 
I am anxious to know whether Captain 
| Mant was related to Henry J. Mant, Esq., 
| (of Shrub Hill House, Box, Wilts.) whose 
\ daughter, Alicia Emily, married 1859 Gen- 
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eral Henry R. B. Worsley, C.B. Further, 
whether Henry J. Mant is identical with the 
Henry John Mant, solicitor, of Bath, re- 
ferred to at clvii. 300 by your correspondent 
A, T. W.? 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


APT. HAMMOND, R.N.—I seek informa- 
tion regarding the parents of Capt. Ham- 
mond, R.N., whose daughter, Frances Char- 
lotte, married, Nov. 30, 1869, William Ander- 
son, of Regina, Canada, grandson of James 
Anderson, LL.D., of Cobbinshaw. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


PATCHETT SURNAME. — Patchett is a 
Lancashire surname, held by some to have 
a Danish origin. Is anything definitely 
known about it? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


YNSEY (See ante p. 302).—The following 
is an extract from Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees 
of the Knights’ (Harl. MSS): 

London. Sir Thomas Kynsey of L. Vintner 
Kted at Windsor 24 Aug 1685 Sheriffe London. 
he kept the Crown tavern in bloomsbury after 
the building that square and there got his 
estate. he bears Arg=/ bet. 3 coneys sejant 
gules. qre the right. 

Who were the descendants and ancestors 
of this Sir Thomas Kynsey, and from what 
part of the country did he come? The coat- 
of-arms which he bore is not recorded at the 
College of Arms, but it is the same coat 


as that of the Kinseys of Blackden, Cheshire. | 


How was he connected with the Kinseys of 
Cheshire ? 
Ronatp STUART KINSEY. 


EMORIAL TO THOMAS TOMPION.-- | 


A plaque to the famous clockmaker was 
unveiled by Mr. Bernard Kettle, Master of 
the Clockmakers’ Co., in St. Mary’s Church, 
Northill, Beds., on 1 April, 1933. Further 
particulars (inscription, etc.) are desired. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ACON: REFERENCE WANTED.—Where | 
is the following sentence to be found in 
Bacon:— ‘Facts must be sought before we 


resort to theories; and theories must only hold | 
It belongs, I | 


good till facts replace them.” 
take it, to Francis, not to Roger. 
G. W. B. 
ONNET WANTED. — Can anyone identify 
a sonnet beginning : 
“There was a season when the fabled name 
Of high Parnassus and Apollo’s lyre.” 


N. H. C. 


Replies. 





(clxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304, 337). 


INCE writing my reply at the last reference 

I have ascertained that the last Abbot of 

Waltham, Robert Fuller, compiled a chartu- 

lary of his abbey, and that, by its aid, the 

history of Caen Wood can be carried a stage 
further back. 

The Chartulary is No. 3739 amongst the 
Harleian MSS, at the British Museum, and 
is beautifully written. On f. 427 the abbot 
sets out, or rather, summarises, a deed be- 
tween Henry VIII and his convent, by which 
the Abbey’s property of Copped Hall was 
exchanged for the miserably inadequate off- 
set of two farms belonging to the King, one 
of them being Caen Wood. The Abbot’s ver- 
sion of the deed describes the latter as the 
“‘farme called Cane field and the wood called 
Cane Woods,’’ in the parish of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. He does not give the date of 
this deed. But it is evident that it was ex- 
torted from the convent in a vain attempt to 
avert ‘the pillage of this, the last, of the 
great Abbeys about to fall, and on referring 
to the ‘‘ Statutes at Large,’’ of 26 Henry 
VIII, it will be found confirmed by a “ pri- 
vate ’’ Act of Parliament passed in the year 
1534. No copy of the Act seems to exist in 
print. 


| KENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD). 
| 
| 
| 





No discussion on this subject would be 
complete without reference to Mr. J. E. B. 
Gover’s ‘The Place Names of Middlesex,’ 
published in 1922, and I have refrained from 
mentioning Mr. Gover’s little book hitherto, 
because of the time and difficulty involved 
| in checking his references. In pointing out 
| his mistakes, I by no means wish to impeach 
| his scholarship. All who are familiar with 
| historical research will realise that this valu- 
able book has involved a wide course of read- 
ing, and that the mistakes are due to Rocque. 

On p. 54 Mr. Gover thas the following pas- 
sage : 


Ken Wood. Highgate. 
21434 Kentwode (F.F.). 
1558—1579 Caen Wood (L.I. Vol. 7). 
1603—1625 f (L.T. Vol. 25) 
| 1658 | Cane Wood (Camden) 
1754 Ken Wood. (Rocque). 
Uncertain 


Histories give little help, but suggest that 
the name may come from Reginald de Kente- 
wode a Dean of Westminster. The converse, 
Cf. Kentish Town nearby. 


| however, is possible. 








396 
The mistakes in this passage call first for 
notice. To begin with, Rocque’s map was 
first published in 1746 and again in 1748 
(this is the edition I have consulted). And 
Rocque’s edition of 1754 was a reduction of 
yet another edition of 1751. That the map 
ran through so many editions sufficiently 
accounts for the perpetuation of the mis- 
nomer ‘‘ Kenwood,’’ which has no other 
source whatever. 

Next, according to Dean Milman’s ‘Annals 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ p. 529. Reginald 
Kentwode (not ‘‘ de Kentwode’’) was Dean 
of St. Paul’s from 1422 ‘to 1441. He was 
not Dean of Westminster, for there were no 
‘* Deans ”’ of this Abbey in pre-Reformation 
times. Lastly, the comparison of ‘‘ Ken- 
wood ’’ with Kentish Town never took place, 
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for tthe ‘‘ Roll of 32 Henry VIII”’ in the | 


‘“ Augmentation Office”’ describes ‘* Cane- 
wood in Kentish Town.’’ 

Verifying Mr. Gover’s references in order: 
‘** 2 1434 Kentwode (F.F.).”’ 

‘* FF.” refers to W. J. Hardy and W. 
Page’s ‘ Feet of Fines for London and Mid- 
dlesex,’ vol. i., p. 188, and ‘‘ No. 66”’ on 
this page sets out the names of a number 
of persons, amongst them Reginald Kent- 
wode (not ‘‘ de Kentwode’’), parties to a 
fine relating to “‘ land in Colham and Dray- 
ton. Anno 12” (of Henry VI). Colham 
Green is a hamlet in W. Middlesex, 2 miles 
S.E. of Uxbridge, and West Drayton 
adjoins it. This reference, therefore, should 
not appear, for it has absolutely no con- 
nexion with Caen, or Cane, Wood. 

** 1558-1579. Caen Wood (L.I. vol. 7).”’ 

‘“L.I.”’ refers to the ‘‘ Public Record 
Office. Lists and Indexes,’’ of which vol. vii 
consists of a series of Chancery proceedings 
from 1558 to 1579, arranged alphabetically 
under the names of the plaintiffs in each 
case. It is quite useless to refer to this large 
folio book without quoting either the name 
of the plaintiff in the case or the page on 
which it is 'to be found, for there is no in- 
dex to ‘‘ place or subject of action.”’ We 
may assume, therefore, that the omission 
of this necessary detail was an oversight, 
and that Mr. Gover is right in stating that 
the subject of the action was ‘“‘ Caen Wood.” 

The next reference is: 

“© 1603-1625 | 

1695 } 


Cane Wood { oe 

Vol. xxv. of the “ Public Record Office. 
Lists and Indexes,’’ consists of a ‘‘ List of 
Rentals and Surveys and other analogous 
documents,’’ arranged under counties. On 
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p. 209 there is the following entry. (Refer- 
ence) ‘‘S.P. Dom. James I. Vol. 190. No, 
5”? (Place), ‘‘ Hampstead ”’ (Date, “[Jas. 
i (Description) ‘‘ Plot of Kenwood 
‘Canewood) between Hornsey Park and Mill- 
field.’’ Here I have to find fault with the 
compiler of this volume. On referring to 
the State Papers, Domestic series, of James 
I, vol. exe., No. 5 is a plan on parchment 
endorsed ‘‘ Cane Woods.’”’ At the foot of 
the plan itself the description of ‘the ten 
plots or fields commences, ‘* This woode is 
known by the name of Cane woode &c.” 
The term ‘‘ Kenwood ’’ is nowhere to be 
found. But as this is probably the earliest 
plan known, it is of importance, and may 
be found in some ancient conveyance of 
Caen Wood. Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ is best 
consulted in Nichols’s edition of 1789. Vol. 
ii., p. 50, of this edition mentions the ‘“‘river 
Flete’’ in “ Pancras ’”’ ‘‘ which rises from 
seven springs, on the south side of ‘the hill 
between Hampstead and Highgate by Cane 
Wood, the seat of Earl Mansfield.” 

All that is needed now is to carry back 
the name ‘‘ Caen”’ or “‘ Cane ’’ to Norman 
times. The place does not appear in Domes- 
day Book. 

J. G. Muppiman. 


HARLES, 2nd EARL OF EGREMONT: 
COUNT BRUHL (clxiv. 318). — Count 
Bruhl was the famous Saxon minister. He 
married Lady Egremont, who had two daugh- 
ters: Lady Elizabeth, wife of the first Earl 
of Carnarvon, and Lady Frances, wife of the 
Earl of Romney. By Count Bruhl, Lady 
Egremont (she married him about 1767) had 
a son, born in 1768, whom Lady Mary Coke 
calls a ‘‘ young count,’’ and there seems to 
have been another (born, according to the 
Annual Register, 18 Oct., 1772). There was 
also a daughter, who married Hugh (Scott) 
Lord Polwarth, whose portrait in terra cotta 
I have. 
A. Francis STevart. 
2, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 


‘DROGRESS AND POVERTY ”’ (clxiv. 

65).—Although not a best criticism—it 
is spoilt by its frankly propagandist nature— 
‘Ten Blind Leaders of the Blind,’ by A. M. 
Lewis (Chicago: Chas. H. Kerr and (o., 
1912) contains a Socialist criticism of Henry 
George and his ‘ Progress and Poverty.’ It 
mav interest your correspondent, to whom I 
will lend my copy should he desire it. 

A. L. Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh, Lines. 
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je OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 

DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263, 283, 523, 355, 

305, 482; clxiv. 45, 104).—Joseph Vasica pub- 

lishes in the Czech review Rad (vol. i., nr. 

45, Prague, 1933, pp. 208-227) three chap- 

ters on the Czech literature of the barock 

period. There he quotes also twenty charm- 

ing ‘Sonatas of the Nightingale,’ written 

down by a Jesuit priest, Jan Korinek (1626- 

1680), and taken from his book, ‘ Old Mem- 

ories of Kutna Hora’ (Kuttenberg in 

Bohemia), published in Czech at Prague in 

1675. These ‘‘ sonatas’”’ are: 

1. Zpe, tyu, zkva. 

2, Kvoror, pipi, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, 
fio, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo. 

3. Kucy6, kucy6, kucyo, kucyo, kucyo, kucyo, 
kucyo. 

4. Zy, ZY, ZY, ZY, ZY, ZY, ZY, ZY. 

5. Kvoror, tyu, kskva, pipik. 

6. Dyu, tyu, kskvo. 

7. Kvory, zpe, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, 
tyo, tyo, tyo. 

8, Tyvi, tyvu, tyvu, tyvi, tyvu. 

9, Tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, tyo, 
tyo 

10. Zpe, zpe, zyzy, zkvokvi. 

il. Zkvu, zyzy, kvore, tucyo. 

12. Zpe, zpe, zpe, zpe, zpe, zpe. 

13. Zpe, zpe, zpe, zpe, zpe, zpe. 

14. Pipipi, kucyo, kvory, kvorytuo. 

15. Kvorororor, kucyo, kucyo. 

16. Kucyo, zkvo, zkvo, zkvo, zkvo, zkvo, tya, 
tya, tya. 

I. Kvoror, tyo, tyu, zkve. 

18. Kvory, kvory, kvory, zpe. 

19. Zpe, zpe, zpe, pi, pi, pi, pi, pi, pi, pi, pi. 

2. Zkva, zkva, tyo, tyu, zyzynzy. 

These words, of course, are only phonetic 

transcriptions, and have no sense. 


Orto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


es (ALIMATIAS ” (clxii. 65, 103). — This 
word is to be found also in Moliére: 
Eh! monsieur, laissons la ce galimatias. 
‘Les Femmes savantes,’ V, i, 1520. 


Otto F. BaBLer. 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (celxiii. 

276; clxiv. 13, 48, 142, 179, 213, 232, 
284, 302).--It may be of interest to your 
readers to know that Matthew West, of 
Ederney, Co. Fermanagh, and Harcourt 
Street, Dublin, Alderman of the City of Dub- 
lin, High Sheriff 1810-11, Lord Mayor-Elect 
for 1821 (b. 13 March, 1777, d. 15 Nov., 
1820), m. 21 July, 1802, Maria Louisa, dau. 
of Jean Jasper Joly, of Charlemonte Mall, 
Vo. Dublin, and Carton, Co. Kildare. 


EpWaRD STEWART GRAY. 


INK FOR HUNTING (clxiv. 245, 320).— 
This description of a red coat probably 
arose from the discoloration caused by 
weather, and by mud, especially that into 
which oak leaves enter; thus the old, stained 
| hunt coats often given to earth-stoppers, are 
| more pink than red. 
It may be of interest to recall the use of 
these colour terms in the eighteen-seventies, 
| when, as a native of the Belvoir country, I 
hunted with that famous pack. All Melton 
used, as now, to come out with us on Wednes- 
days, and frequently on Saturdays, so that 
one heard the fashionable hunting erpressions. 
A man then hunted in a ‘“‘ red ”’ coat, and 
dined and danced in a “ red’’ evening coat ; 
but another might be asked whether he 
hunted in ‘‘ pink’’ or “ black.f’ Tweed 
clothes, commonly called “ rat-catching 
dress,’’ were regarded as discourtesy to the 
Master, if worn by a gentleman after cubbing 
ceased on Nov. 1. In contemporary songs 
and writings the red coat was often termed 
““scarlet,’’ more properly applicable to uni- 
forms. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


HAUCER AND THE DUCHESS OF 
SUFFOLK (clxiv. 226).—That the Duke 

of Suffolk’s wife was Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Chaucer, is proved by a variety of 
evidence. The evidence has been given in 
a good many places; the latest is a thorough 
investigation by Mr. Russell Krauss in 
‘Three Chaucer Studies’ (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932) which was re- 
viewed in The Times Lrterary Supple- 
ment of Dec. 29 last year. Mr. Krauss 


goes fully into the heraldry of the 
| tomb at Ewelme and explains the fact 
that over Thomas Chaucer’s head is 
the coat of Roet and under his _ feet 


Roet quartering Burghersh, as due to” his 
adopting the Roet coat. The inference is 
that his mother was a Roet. The generally 
accepted view is that Philippa, wife of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, was a Roet and the sister 
of John of Gaunt’s wife Katharine Swinford 
(born Roet), and that Philippa was Thomas 
Chaucer’s mother. Mr. Krauss __ thinks, 
however, that Thomas Chaucer was an 
illegitimate son of John of Gaunt by this 
Philippa Roet. 
EK. St. Jonn Brooks. 


| QHAKESPEARE IN DEVONSHIRE 
| (clxiv. 317).—The discovery of the per- 
| sonal name Shakespere in a Devon reference 
‘ dated 1276 easily beats the previous record, 
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also from Barnstaple, for that county. In 
the Guilds Roll of Barnstaple for the year 
1319 appears a name which is given as 
‘‘Symion Schakesps’’ in the ’ Reprint of 
the Barnstaple Records,’ 1900, vol. ii. p. 22. 
M. 


RUSEINI: SPENCE: WAITE (clxiv. 


319).—Spence is mentioned in 1813 as a | 
dentist in Jane Austen’s Letters, edited by | 


R. W. Chapman (ii., pp. 322, 327). In his 
notes, Mr. Chapman says that G. Spence was 
dentist to his Majesty, at 17, Old Bond 
Street, and that Spence and Son were den- 
tists at 1, Arlington Street. 

R. A. A.-I. 


VII CENT. ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND 
THE CARDINALATE (clxiv. 317).—The 
offer of a cardinal’s hat to Laud is well- 
known, and was twice made, once on Arch- 
bishop Abbott’s death, presumably by Pan- 
zani; and again (according to Heylin) later 
on by the Scottlish agent, Con. 
be found in Hutton’s ‘ William Laud’ 
(Methuen) on p. 154: and the fact of the 
offer is formally recorded 
diary. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
ISLABIE FAMILY OF STUDLEY 
(clxiv. 318).—Mr. Edmund Waller, son 
of Dr. Stephen Waller, married Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Aislabie, Esquire, of Studley. 
No dates are given in 
Edmund Waller’s grandson was born 1757. 


MUSE-RaTS AND OTHER FOES TO 

MANKIND (celxiv. 282). — In tthe re. 
cently published book on cruelty to animals, 
a chapter is devoted to the methods practised 
in olden times of dealing with these ques- 
tions. I think your correspondent might 
obtain the information sought in ‘ Brutes and 
Beasts,’ by John Swain. 


WILHELMINE SWAINSTON-GOODGER, 


AUL JODRELL, R.H.E.F, (clxiv. 263),— 
Mr. Moulton lists what appear to be 


| three generations named Paul Jodrell, as 


Details will | 


follows : 


York. 1705. Exemplification. Recovery be. 
tween Richard Wright, gent., demandant, and 
Paul Jodrell, esq., and Henry Hargrave, gent., 

r 


tenants concerning land in -——, co. York, 
Vouchees: Everingham Cressy, gent, — 
Cooke. 

Derbyshire. 1712. Indenture sexpartitite, 


marriage settlement between Paul Jodrel the 
elder, esq., of the Inner Temple, London, and 
Jane his wife, and Paul Jodrel, the younger, 
their son, of Lincoln’s Inn, co. Middx., of the 
first part; Gilbert Sheldon, esq., of St. Mar. 
garet’s, Westminster, and Judith his daughter 


in Laws one | of the second. Thomas Turner, esq., of Lin- 


coln’s Inn and Thomas Rolles, citizen and 
apothecary of London of the third part; 
Thomas Hill, gent, of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Richard Capper, gent., of the same, of the 
fourth part. Sir Gilbert Dolben, bart., of 
Thingdon, co. Not’ton and Henry Grosse, esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn of the fifth part, and Francis 


| Nourse, esq., of Wood Eaton, co. Oxon, and 


the pedigree, but | 


Was this John Aislabie a son of George | 


Aislabie of Studley Royal? A daughter of 
the latter, Mary Aislabie, married 1699, Sir 
William Robinson, 1st Bart. 

In the Diary of the Countess Cowper, Lady 
of the Bed-chamber to the Princess of Wales, 
it is stated, under date 13 April, 1720, that 
John Aislaby, a Lord of the Admiralty, 1710 


1714 to 1718; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from March, 1718, to 1721, was to be made 
a Lord, but he appears to have been sent to 
the Tower instead of to the Lords’. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
HE HONBLE. PERCY CHARLES 


tion of Shortgrove will be found in ‘ Excur- 
sions in the County of Essex, 1819.’ The 
house was built in 1685 by Giles Dent, and 
the wings were added by the Earl of Thomond 
— the time he possessed it. He died in 


W. H. Hammonp. 


| Lincoln’s Inn, co. Middx., 


Gilbert Maxmilian Mohun, esq., of Fleet, co. 
Dorset, of the sixth part. Concerning manor 
in Derbyshire, in consideration of a marriage 
between Paul Jodrel the younger and Judith 
Sheldon. Signatures of parties and 13 armorial 


seals. 
Norfolk. 1772. Richard Paul Jodrell of 
esq., appears as 
party of the second part, concerning “ the in- 
tended marriage of Richard Paul Jodrell to 


| Virtue, daughter of Edward W. Hase,” of Lall, 


: | co Norfolk, esq. 
to April, 1714; Treasurer of the Navy from | 


D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


THE HUMEZ FAMILY (clxiii. 321, 375, 


411; clxiv. 12).—Petro de Humaiz is a 


| witness to a grant by Ricardus Lost de Nor 
| manebi, cccxxIx, vii., 143b, Rievaulx Char 
|tulary. A note gives ‘‘ Lost’’ as probably 


| identical with ‘ Host.’’ 
WYNDHAWM iv. ¢ = ip- | 
naga sp hen | were Henricus de Mainil, Ricardus Male- 


| 1209-18, the last being 
| by any authority for 





The date is not 
given, but from the fact that co-witnesses 
bisse, Rogerus Malebisse, Hugo filius Hugonis 
Malebisse, etc., it cannot be later than 
the latest date given 
the death of Richard 
Malebisse. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 
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HOLLY LEAVES AS POISONOUS (clxiv. 
244).—A few years ago (I forget the 
date) Sir Henry Rew stated in a letter to 
the Sunday Times that cattle do not eat | 
holly. This drew a reply from Mr. Louis | 
C. Hurt, Bécklin-Strasse, Vienna, who said | 
that an ancestor of his, Edward Lowe, Lord | 
of the Manor of Alderwasley, Derbyshire, in | 
the year 1632 sued some of his copyholders 
for trespass, etc. In their ‘‘ answere,”’ they 
claimed the right by custom t‘‘ o fall hollies 
in the winter season ‘to browse their cattle.’’ 
Mr. Hurt also said that in 1909 his brother 
wrote to ‘ N. and Q.’ on the subject and | 
elicited the following information on the 
matter : | 
Howitt’s ‘Rural Life’:— Hollies were en- | 
couraged in most forests for winter browse. 
Abraham de la Pryne’s Diary, 1696 :— In the 
southwest of Yorkshire, at and about Brad- 
field, and in Darbishire they feed all their 
sheep in winter with holly leaves and bark 
which they eat more greedily than any grass. 
Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scotland’ 1772-1774 (he 
is going from Hawkshead, N. Lancs. to Grayth- 
waite): In one place observed a holly park, | 
a tract preserved entirely for sheep, who are 
fed in winter with the croppings. 


What is said above is scarcely consistent 
with the assertion that holly leaves are | 
poisonous, especially for cattle. I have not | 
met with anything to show that they have 
a different effect on human beings. | 


H. Askew. 


OS OF HAMLAKE (clxiv. 178, 286).—As | 
an addition to Mr. RecinaLtp (, Dup- 
DING’s note at the second reference, it should 
be mentioned that the Ros family had another 
Yorkshire seat—Ingmanthorpe, West Riding, | 
about a mile distant from Kirk Deighton, 
where they were seated for many generations. 
‘Visitations of the North,’ part iv., Sur- 
tees Society Publications, vol. cxlvi. (1932) 
gives an annotated blazon of the shields of 
arms tricked on folios 41-64 of Division IV 
of Ashmole MS. No. 834 in the Bodleian Lib- | 
rary, Oxford. 
From Folio 42 the following is quoted : 


Rosse: quarterley I and IV azure three bou- | 
gets gold: II and III barry silver and gules | 
on a canton gules a cross patonce gold. 


The note accompanying this entry in the 
cage publication supplies this informa- 
‘lon : 


Quarters I and IV are for Ros of Ingman- 
thorpe in the West Riding, descended from 
Ros of Hamlake whose shield they differenced | 
by changing the colours. Quarters II and ITI! 


/ whom 


| Anglicanised as 


| the old “Latin Arnold,” commonly 


| verbs. 


| line quoted above puts in a 





are for Etton of Gilling. John Ros of Laxton 
Notts (a cadet of the Ingmanthorpe family), 


| married the daughter and co-heir of Sir Miles 


Etton of Gilling; the whole manor eventually 
came to their descendants. The shield here 
is therefore for Ros of Laxton. 


From Folio 52 another Ros shield is given : 


Robert Roos of Ingmanthorpe: azure three 
bougets gold and the added note. The differ- 
enced arms of the lords Roos of Hamlake, of 
the lords of Ingmanthorpe were a 
younger branch. The shield is blazoned with 
many differences from c. 1240 onwards. 


H. AsKEw. 


HRISTIAN NAME TROTH (elxiv. 11, 52, 
86).—At clxili. 464, s.v. ‘ Unusual 
Christian Names,’ the origin and meaning 
of the Christian names Troath or Troth were 
asked for, but although numerous examples 
of the name have been given, no explanation 
of it has been supplied. It is likely that 
it bears some relationship to the suffix of 
the Christian name Gertrude, which is Old 
High German denoting ‘‘ spear-maiden,’’ 
with diminutives Gertie, Truda, Trudy. 
High German “ Trut,” ‘‘ Trud,’’ has been 
Trusty, meaning ‘‘ Good 
Troth ’’ or ‘‘ Good Faith.”’ 
H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


OURCE WANTED (clxiv. 319). — The line 

Mr. E. W. Goopatt asks for comes from 
used in 
schools during the last century. Oddly 
enough, it is there given not in the Third 
Person as Mr. Goodall quotes it, nor in the 
Second to which he refers, but in the First 
Person. 

~~ non est simulo, dissimuloque quod 

est.” 
T. CHRISTIE. 


[I do not think that the line 

Quod non est simulat, dissimulatque quod est 
is part of a Latin poem. It would seem to 
be merely coined to define the meaning of the 
Ovid by the way, ‘ Remedia amoris,’ 
497, has “ Quod non es (v.l. est) simula.’ The 
i metrical form 
Servius’s explanation of dissimulant in the 
Aeneid i, 516, “ Dissimulamus quod sumus: 
simulamus quod non sumus.” This is quoted 
in Faber’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ Perotti, ‘ Cornucopia ’ 


| (1513), col. 16, lines 9-12, has “ Simulo et dis- 


simulo differunt, simulamus enim esse, quae 
non sunt .. - dissimulamus ea non esse, quae 
sunt.” James Bailey in his edition of Forcel- 
lini’s Lexicon has, under dissimulo, “ Norunt 
tirones illud: Quod non est simulo, dissimu- 
loque quod est.” This points to the line being 
used in schools. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
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‘The Library. 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. By | 


Edmund Blunden. 

Press. 7s. 6d. net). 
(THE Clark Lectures delivered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, last year, this book 

is professedly a sketch in which biography is 
subordinate to criticism. 
Blunden, poet as well as critic, might have 
to say about Lamb was naturally matter for 
pleased expectation, mixed with a wonder 
what there could yet remain unsaid upon the 
subject. Perhaps Mr. Blunden’s most 
striking utterance is that which comes at the 
close: he perceives such a change in human 
preoccupation, he is so brought to think that 
‘from many causes a literature of the 
smash-and-grab type or ‘the semi-scientific 
seems to have some chance of superseding 
the style of which Lamb is one of the fore- 
most examples,’’ that he sounds an obscure 
note of foreboding as if Lamb’s name and 
fame were destined now to_ obliteration. 
Certainly Lamb’s whole method of approach 
to literature and to life looks out-of-date, and 
mere method of approach counts for more 
now-a-days perhaps than it did of old. But 
it is not everything; and though we recog- 
nize a reasonableness in Mr. Blunden’s fore- 
boding we believe that the inquisitiveness of 
scholars on the one hand and Lamb’s genuine 
power on the other will keep him pretty 
much where he is so long as English litera- 
ture endures. What Mr. Blunden contri- 
butes is not, perhaps, anything much which 
in itself is novel, but rather novelty in 
emphasis. We found most of all satisfaction 
in his treatment of Lamb’s poetry; and we 
enjoyed the manner in which Lamb’s friends 


(Cambridge University 


are grouped around him and a certain deft- | 


ness in their characterization. This is not a 
book for those who do not already know the 
life pretty well, to say nothing of Elia and 
the letters; but it fulfills admirably any 
purpose of reviving impressions, or giving 
them happy alteration, with which the lover 
of Lamb may take it up. One thing only we 
rather regretted: the ‘‘ preciousness ’’ of the 
style. It is skilful and sensitive as well as 
rich, and for some fifty pages or more we 


enjoyed it; but after that it wearied a little— | 


as it would not have done if the author had 


seen fit to introduce some tracts of a simple | 
writing which would | 


spontaneous sort of 
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from time to time have relieved the reader 
| from so constant an attention to beautiful 
| detail. 

BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


| Messrs. Murray of Leicester have sent us 
| their catalogue No. 102, which describes books 
|on General Literature and books on Antiqui- 
ties and British Topography. Among the 
| former is a folio of 1611, being the first col- 
lected edition of Spenser’s Works, with old 
MS. notes in it, and one leaf of the ‘ Shep- 
heard’s Calendar’ supplied in old M§, 
(£10). Here are also first editions of ‘ Tom 
Brown ’’ (‘School Days,’ 1869; ‘ Oxford,’ 
1870; together £10); of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of 
the Poets’ (1781: £5 5s.); of Dickens's 
‘Christmas Carol’ (the first issue: 1843: 
£20) and of Kipling’s ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills ’ (1888: £5 5s.), and, worth considering 
by those whom it may concern, here is Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon edited by Stanley 
Lane Poole (1863-1893, 8 vols.: £10 10s.). 
Under the second heading we noted one or 
two of the standard county and town his- 
tories, such as Nichols’s ‘ Leicester’ (1795- 
1 £7 10s.); the Transactions of the 
Tforoton Society, vols. i. to xxvii. (1897- 
1923: £5 5s.), and a copy of Jessopp’s edi- 
tion of Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of Saints’ 
(1882: £2 10s.). An original MS. — the 
journal of a voyage from Boston to Quebec 
and back again, kept from June 10 to Dec. 
15, 1760, by Pat Purcell, Master of the 
sloop Victory—is offered for £5. 


Novices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘Querics’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their nam2s and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to ap 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
mn _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tae Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 





their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


at 14, Burieigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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